THE  POSITION   OF  THE  SOVEREIGN

not only is he in a position to act more impartially but also, what is of
more importance, he is believed by others to be impartial. Yet until the
reign of Queen Victoria, the British monarchy had not attained this
position of independence. The political sympathies of all the monarchs
from Anne to George IV were well known. William IV had not? before
his accession, associated himself with any party: he had led the life of
a worthy burgess. Even so? he was assumed in fact to be a supporter
of the Whig party. Queen Victoria, too, was assumed to be partisan.
Her accession gave a new lease of life to the Whig Government.1 The
King of the Belgians said that she was the only one of the whole family,
except the Duke of Sussex, who would keep them in office; conse-
quently, they were bound to serve her with sincerity and attachment.2
The lesson of the Reform Act had not yet been learned. It was still
not understood that the power of the Government rested on the vote
of the electorate, not on the 'confidence' of the Queen. There had
formerly been no distinction between the two. From 1714 to 1782 no
Government lost a general election, nor did any Government ever fail
to sway Parliament so long as it possessed the King's confidence.3 It
was therefore not surprising that the Queen herself did not understand
the situation. She invited Lord Melbourne to dinner once a week *as
I think it right to show publicly that I esteem him and have confidence
in him, as he has behaved so well'.4 The dispute over the Ladies of the

Bedchamber in 1839 was ^ue to ^ fact> not *&& ^ee^ feare(i thst the
Whig Ladies would whisper Whig ideas into the Queen's ears,5 but
that he thought that some demonstration of confidence in him was
necessary. The Whigs had great difficulty in 1841 in drafting a Queen's
Speech which did not appear to make the Queen side with them;6 and

1 G. Kitson Clark, Peel and the Conservative Party, p. 361. * Nobody can deny that
[the accession of Queen Victoria] has given the Whig Government an advantage over
the Tories. Hitherto the Government have been working against the stream, inasmuch
as they had the influence of the Crown dead against them': Greville, Memoirs, 2nd series,
I, p. 5.

5 Letters of Queen Victoria, ist series, I, pp. 92-3-

3  Keir, Constitutional History of Modern Britain, p. 297.

4  Letters of Queen Victoria, ist series, I, p. no.

5  Though at a later stage Conservative Ladies certainly whispered Conservative ideas:
A. Ponsonby, Henry Ponsonby, p. 154. General Ponsonby thought that the Ladies of
the Bedchamber ought to change with the Government.

6  Annual Register, 1841, p. 198.
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